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PKEFACE. 



Some apology is necessary for the pretentious 
title I have appended to a very slight and im- 
perfect sketch of a science which, treated by 
hands equal to the task, would have expanded 
into volumes. But as my end was the pointing 
out in a simple and popular manner that the 
religion of England is not the only religion in 
the world ; that other religions are not so ele- 
vated as the religion of England only because 
the people that generate them are not so civi- 
lized, but, that on the very account of their fit- 
ness for those peoples, they deserve a conside- 
ration at our hands when we treat of them that 
an extraneous religion could not command be- 
cause it is extraneous, — ^this being my end I 
could find no title which more aptly and justly 
indicated it than the title I have chosen. And al- 
though as Prof. Max Miiller very justly observes, 
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VI PBEFACE. 

our own religion, like our own tongue, must 
eyer be dearest to us and most spontaneous in 
us, still if we would act up to one of the highest 
Christian precepts, we should be very tender in 
our treatment of the religion of our neighbours 
when we recollect that it is as dear to them as 
ours is to us, and as are both, may be, in the 
eyes of that great Judge and dear Father whom 
we each and all in our different ways strive to 
seek, " lest haply we may feel after Him and 
find Him." There are some among us, perhaps, 
who are dissatisfied with the system of revela- 
tion in which they are indoctrinated, when they 
look around them and consider how many mil- 
lions of human creatures have passed into 
eternity without that system, and how many 
more millions are daily and hourly passing away 
without it now. Seeing that they cannot be- 
lieve Him who is Justice to be tacitly permit- 
ting injustice by favouring the few to the ex- 
clusion of the many, they may even be inclined 
to question the existence of that Just One al- 
together, or if they allow His entity, they must 
possess but a tarnished and deformed conception 
of Him, instead of the perfect image of pure 
justice, which indeed He is. 
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FBEfACE. Vll 

To such as these I would fain act as a primer, 
indicating the alphabet of a science which has 
been treated scientifically by many great men, 
but which, for want of such a primer, too many 
less-advanced students hardly know to exist: 
students who are sufficiently thoughtful to ques- 
tion, but not sufficiently thoughtful to answer, 
many dogmas which are great stumbling-blocks 
in all religions claiming revelation, foremost 
of which stumbling-blocks is the very matter 
of revelation itself. But to those who are 
satisfied with their own position as posses- 
sing a theology highly favoured of Q-od, and 
are not at the same time dissatisfied with the 
position of their fellow- creatures whom God 
permits to be without that theology, I have 
not a word to say. He who is easy in his 
church, who bestows his Sunday alms towards 
the conversion of the heathen, and trembles 
not at the thought of his fellow-men with dam- 
nation hanging over their heads because Q-od 
chose them to be ignorant, or — as the more 
charitable put it — ^living in darkness for /a 
doubtful and gloomy future, which, if it be in- 
deed without pain shall be equally without 
pleasure, — such as he can pass these pages by 
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without a glance, for they are unnecessary to 
him. They address themselves to the quieting 
of scruples which he has never felt, and to the 
answering of questions which he has never put ; 
while they have no desire to disturb a confi- 
dence which cannot be misplaced as long as it 
is honest. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the 
debt which this little pamphlet owes to Prof. 
Max Miiller. His masterly introduction to the 
* Chips from a German Workshop' gave rise to 
a line of thought which, later, sought utterance 
in these pages, and which, unworthy though they 
be of his genius and his knowledge, are yet, I 
trust, a stepin thatdirection of universal acknow- 
ledgment of Ood which it is always the tenor 
of his works to advance. And poor though the 
means may be — and indeed are, — still the end 
is a high and a noble one, noble as regards God, 
because it seeks for and recognizes His pre- 
sence in all ages and among all men ; noble as 
regards humanity, because it would fain exalt 
all human creatures to God; and it is only 
the hope that that end may justify and ex- 
onerate these means, which emboldens me to 
commend this imperfect sketch to those who 
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PBEFACE. IX 

are dissatisfied with extraneous revelation, and 
yet are neither able nor willing to stifle their 
intuitive perception of a God. To the hands 
of such as these I commit this scheme of a 
science which is as yet in its infancy, but which 
is of the highest importance, because it brings 
Q-od nearer to all men by raising all men nearer 
to God. 

May 30M, 1869. 
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'* G-ood people show mercy unto all beings^ considering 
bow like thej are to themselyes." — Hitopadesa of the 
BrahmaniaU. 

" Forgive insults, reward not evil for evil. Remember 
that all virtues spring from charity. Address ye your 
words to caste and to outcast, for salvation is within 
their reach. Gto forth and preach my doctrines in all 
places and to all men." — Buddha {EugHe Bumouf), 

" Tse-Kung said. What I do not wish men to do to me 
I also wish not to do to men." — Confuciiu, 

** Will ye ask good actions of others, while ye forget 
them yourselves ? Do ye read the Book (the Koran), 
and will ye never comprehend itP . . . Adore but one 
Gk)d ; do thy duty to thy father and mother, thy neigh- 
bour, the orphan, and the poor; be kindly of speech 
to all men ; acquit thyself with regularity of thy prayers ; 
give alms." — The Koran, chap. ii. (The Cow) ver. 41, 77. 

*' Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to yoa, do ye CTen so to them." — The Bible, 
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THE EEUGION OF THE WORLD. 



" Zebs &px^i 2<^^ fiiffffUf Aths 5* iK vdvra r^rvKrai" 

As warp and woof form one perfect web, so 
with history and religion. Until we begin to 
unravel the intertwined threads, we can hardly 
tell how fatal is the injury to the texture, and 
how irreparable its loss, both of local colour 
and individuality. Eome without the thunders 
of Jove, Athens without Athene, Egypt with 
no mysteries of Isis and no Memnon, India 
without a record of Jaggemath or the Granges, 
Palestine and no Jordan, England and no Bible, 
what were all these but inert masses of pur- 
poseless, colourless matter, matter without 
the spirit that set in motion wars and revolu- 
tions, that overthrew kings and made ruins of 
high places ? 

No race that has ever made to itself a mark 
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2 THE EELTGTON OP THE WOELD. 

in the world but has left indelible traces of its 
religion, while nations whose name we barely 
know, whose literature and hopes and fame 
have been a blank to us, have started to a new 
vitality through the discovery of the formulsB of 
their religion, formulsB in which their gods loom 
dimly on us through the mists of ages and point 
with unerring fingers to the characteristics 
and pursuits of their worshippers. It is so 
with the Zend Avesta, with the Yedas, with the 
Tripitaka. No nation of any concrete force, no 
nation that has ever arrogated to itself a place, 
— in a word, no nation that has ever flourished 
in times of peace and vanquished in times of 
war, but has had a defined religion, stamped 
with that nation's characteristics and modelled 
on its peculiar idea of the Perfect. 

On the other hand, the wandering hordes 
that swept the plains of Central Asia, the abo- 
rigines of Australia, the debased savages of mid- 
Africa, the puny creatures that increase and 
multiply in the islands of the Southern seas, 
were bom and lived and died among the leaves 
of their own primeval forests, serving, as do 
these, only to make a substratum for the foot of 
a coming generation, — without progress, without 
any defined religion, without a literature, with- 
out a history. 

For a religion implies a literature, and a 
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literature a history. The first act of a dominant 
theology is to embody itself in written words, 
in order that a coming generation may not 
swerve from the decrees which that genera- 
tion's ancestors believed to be the only salva- 
tion of its descendants. A people without a 
literature is a people without a language, in so 
far as a language may be determined to consist 
of a defined grammar and a defined and settled 
manner of expressiug and identifying objects. 
Such a people wanders from place to place, the 
language changing with the people's changes, — 
the tongue of the forsaken grandsire becoming 
an enigma to the wandering grandchild, who 
in his turn will be equally incomprehensible to 
his posterity. But the possession of any de- 
fined religion would argue, not only the posses- 
sion of certain unchangeable — because sacred — 
names for the gods, their habitation, and the 
spots or occupations they may be supposed to 
favour, but it would also entail the possession 
of certain specific prayers, hymns, incantations, 
and so forth, peculiarly pleasing to the gods, 
and therefore held sacred and intangible by their 
worshippers. As soon as such a people pos- 
sesses a decided formula of words, the language 
begins to change from its fluid, impressive, in- 
corporating stage, and crystallizes to stability of 
form and meaning. Thus the mere possession 

b2 
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4 THE EELIGION OF THE WOELD. 

of a religion which is firmly believed, and, as a 
rational consequence, widely diffused by its 
believers, argues the beginning of civilization in 
a people, in that it argues the beginning of a 
fixed language, and, indirectly, the beginning of 
a literature. 

Hence we may hold it proven that every 
nation without a stable religion has had no 
stability of place and no stability of language, 
and, inversely, it is not unfair to argue that it 
would be impossible any nation should possess a 
fixed and notable religion without having entailed 
upon it at the same time the possession of a fixed 
and notable history. Therefore the possession 
of a defined religion of some sort is a necessary 
concomitant to a nation's history, not only be- 
cause no nation on record has ever had a history 
without a religion, but also because the first 
steps towards the crystallization of a fluid lan- 
guage are generally the first formulae, the 
alphabet, so to speak, of an infant religion. 

Religion, then, — and by religion I mean, not 
any distinction of theologies, but that uplifting 
of a whole world's face to a God which is a 
prominent feature in the world's history, — de- 
mands imperatively that calm and careful study 
as a whole which it has never failed to receive 
in detail. And while doing little more than 
indicate to every thoughtful mind the broad 
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/ 

outlines of that study, the curious ramifications 
and repetitions of its parts, and the order and 
unanimity of its whole, I would entreat my 
readers to note that, though these pages tend 
to the levelling of all religions alike as agents, 
they tend equally to the raising of all mankind 
to a God. And, in that the whole must of 
necessity be greater and more important than 
its parts, the attempt to show forth those parts 
in their true relation to the whole and to each 
other, is no unworthy task ; while we must not 
forget that when we once grant that all mankind 
has from the beginning of history raised itself 
to a Q-od, we indicate the Creator by the action 
of the creature, as we indicate the sea by the 
action of the source. 

But if we obstinately close our eyes to the 
harmony of the whole, the while we persist in 
delineating and noting the often inconsequent 
operations of the part, — for how strange would 
oftentimes seem the action of the hand if we 
followed not at the same time the action of the 
mouth ! — it is not wonderful that if we reason 
at all we end by convincing ourselves that this 
inconsequent part is but a foolish and objectless 
thing after all. But if we can once be brought 
to perceive that the hand for action or foot for 
progression to which our especial attention is 
directed are harmonious parts of one progress- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



6 THE EELIOION OF THE WORLD. 

ing whole, we no longer puzzle ourselves to 
conjecture why the foot clings to the earth or 
the hand beats the air. 

Thus with religion. No theology is inconse- 
quent in its operations when viewed in its rela- 
tion to the great world's religion, but every 
theology is of exaggerated inconsequence when 
regarded as an independent and perfect crea- 
tion. Every theology is a vehicle expressing an 
inner thought of G-od, as every organ is a 
vehicle expressing an inner thought of man. 
Man would not raise his hand to his mouth 
without a hunger for food, and he would not in 
the same way use the vehicle or organ of his re- 
ligion without a hunger for God. But it must 
not be forgotten that this reasoning utterly and 
emphatically denies pre-eminence to any one 
organ or theology. It places all theologies on the 
same basis, as vehicles whereby man expresses 
and satisfies his hunger for God, and utterly re- 
pudiates all notion that any one theology is ce- 
lestial food, sent down like the manna of the 
Israelites from above. God Himself is the food, 
theologies are but the vehicle, the hands or the 
mouth, by which man imbibes that food. 

And by thus allowing that theologies are but 
the organs whereby man feeds himself with 
God, we eliminate every celestial element from 
the creature only to restore it tenfold to the 
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Creator ; we acknowledge Q-od through all the 
ages and in all peoples instead of eclipsed and 
struggling, alternating with a golden calf among 
a chosen people, partly manifest here, brightly- 
shining there, a thick and outer darkness some- 
where else : we claim brotherhood with far-off 
ages as fellow-strugglers for the light, and we 
are linked to the whole world by a mutual pro- 
gression towards a G-od, as the hand and foot 
are linked together during the progression of 
the body. 

Thus by acknowledging theologies to be or- 
ganic parts of the great whole called mankind, 
— parts whereby it feeds itself with Q-od, — ^we in- 
crease our comprehension of God's power be- 
cause we recognize Him present, and impress- 
ing His presence on all ages, and we avoid the 
harassing question which all theologies claiming 
to be revealed theologies force upon us. If 
this theology is indeed revealed by G-od, an 
absolute necessity to the world, why is its dis- 
tribution so partial, why is its working so faulty, 
so fertile in hatred and bloodshed ? Could a 
G-od who we are taught is mercy, curse part of 
His Creation because He wilfully left us blind? 
Bevelation to the Illimitable is as easy to the 
whole as revelation to the part — where then is 
justice, and why this favour to much less than 
half the world ? These questions are unanswer- 
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able to the rational mind, and tend to the lower- 
ing of the Deity if the theology be accepted, or 
to the refusal of the theology if the Deity be 
accepted. But by regarding all theologies alike 
as man's theories of a G-od whose presence he 
feels so plainly that he is compelled to theorize 
of Him, instead of a Q-od's revelations to man, 
we escape all discrepancies ; for as the work of a 
perfect Q-od can be no otherwise than perfect, 
so can the work of imperfect man be no other- 
wise than imperfect. 

It is, therefore, a highly interesting study to 
note the points of resemblance of each theology 
to the other, to mark the civilization of man and 
the contemporaneous civilization of his Olympus, 
and to trace the different periods of each theo- 
logy, and their sharply traced relationship to 
each other. For as the phases and effects of 
man's love or his fear are (broadly) identical 
over the whole world, so are the effects and 
phases of his faith. All theologies from the 
world's beginning have proceeded from the same 
cause to the same effect. They have the same 
characteristics, approximately the same begin- 
ning : they have a youth, an adolescence, a time 
of intolerance, a time of supineness, a time of 
decay. In one stage they work miracles and 
suffer martyrdom, in the next they make 
martyrs, they rest upon their laurels in a third, 
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and they transform themselves altogether in the 
last. Then man wearies of their fat indolence, 
feasting their eyes with their beeves and stores 
of gold, counting flocks and herds and souls, 
sitting with folded hands aloft from all jurisdic- 
tion, and suddenly the great, now idle Fetish 
falls with a hideous crash amid a loud convul- 
sion ; but never without leaving an egg among 
the ashes of its downfall, an egg whence springs 
a second theology, which passes through all the 
old phases of its progenitor, reproducing all its 
marked characteristics, gradually shaping itself 
upon the old model, and giving way in its turn 
when it no longer suits the world. What is a 
theology when man ceases to believe ? Whose 
withered hand would grow strong and full- 
blooded again at the altar of Minerva ? Who 
would tremble now at the thunder of a Zeus ? 
The earth yields her increase though prayers to 
Ceres are no more, the Nile spreads fertilization 
over Egypt though the temples of Nilus are 
overthrown, wars are undertaken now without 
the counsels of Dodona. K, then a theology 
without man's belief is dead, how all-powerful 
is the agency of man in the acceptation of a 
theology! According to his climate, his charac- 
teristics, and his needs, man fits his religion : 
he accepts it as it falls in with his standard of 
civilization, and if it be not exactly suited to his 
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wants he gradually moulds it into the form to 
which he is most accustomed, and which best 
harmonizes with his epoch and his tastes. This 
latter is a strange and striking feature of what 
may be termed the theologic phase of human 
psychology ; it is indeed so strange that it can- 
not be allowed to pass without an instance of 
its truth. You may by force, by moral suasion, 
by indifference, by age and effeteness, change 
the old religion of a given people to a new one, 
sweep away the old gods and give new ones, 
call them by new names, set them on new 
pedestals in a new heaven, and give a set of new 
prayers and praises to be chanted in their 
honour. Well and good. In five hundred to a 
thousand years you return to your people 
whom you left to study the new Olympus you 
constructed for them. You find the name you 
gave intact, a prayer or two intact, and all else 
transformed, till you rub your eyes and wonder 
whether you dream or wake, — ^whether this is 
indeed the new religion you inculcated with so 
much bloodshed and so much labour, or that old 
religion you waged war against so many years 
ago. Take Italy as an instance. You left a 
Jove thundering from celestial heights, a Juno, 
grave and ox-eyed, a host of lesser luminaries, a 
tribe of vestal virgins, altars with undying 
fires and surrounded by votive feet and hands ; a 
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Plutus, a Hades, the robe of Ilione, one of 
Eome's seven safeguards. These you dreamed 
you had extirpated utterly. Not so. You find 
the same Jove — always under that good name 
you gave; you find another mild-eyed goddess, 
queen of the stars and spheres, another Pan- 
theon of demigods and heroes, whom you called 
saints; more vestals, also buried alive on dere- 
liction of their duty of chastity ; more altars, 
more fires, more waxen feet and hands ; nay, 
your model theology has so reproduced the old 
one that the very robe of Ilione, called by 
another name, commands a crowd of worship- 
pers near the high altar of St. John Lateran. 
The reason for this is obvious. Man must have 
a religion which falls in with his temperament 
and his needs, and if his old religion has agreed 
with both, it is not wonderful that when the 
new faith is in the course of time insensibly 
moulded to the requisite proportions it should 
closely resemble the old faith, though naturally 
only as far as that old faith would have fallen 
in with the requirements of a younger genera- 
tion ; for no nation, and therefore the religion 
of no nation is ever at a standstill. As a people 
civilizes it must civilize its religion, although 
both nation and religion as long as they retain 
their individuality must inevitably be marked 
with certain broad characteristics which consti- 
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tute that individuality and which are of course 
quite independent of any amount of civilization. 
Thus, the religion of a cold Northern people 
must always differ from the religion of an im- 
pulsive Southern people, and the religion of an 
uncivilized people must always differ from that 
of a partially civilized people, as that again differs 
from the religion of a highly-educated people. 
An impetuous, impressive, warm-hearted, blind- 
headed Southern people throws its devotion 
upon a rag with a fervour meet for the greeting 
of a Christ, while a cold, repressed, calculating 
Northern people bestows upon the very Christ 
a bare measure of calm devotion, a devotion 
which in the South would be excited to a tenfold 
higher degree at the mere sight of an apo- 
cryphal shred from a disciple's garment. North 
and south, heart and head, civilization and 
barbarism, regard one fundamental religion 
j&om such diverging stand-points, that to each 
it assumes different proportions and outlines, 
according to the wider or less extended range 
of vision of each. Those of its points most 
suited to the needs and education of its believers 
are seized on and exalted until it is distorted, 
compressed, or distended to their level and re- 
quirements. The fatalism of the Mohammedans 
is a no more prominent doctrine of the Koran 
than are the doctrines of reciprocal kindness, 
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mercy, and many others. But the unhesita- 
ting obedience which is so marked a character- 
istic of Orientalism seizes the doctrine fittest to 
its habits, and exalts that doctrine to the ex- 
clusion or diminishing the importance of other 
doctrines, because it is the spiritual equivalent 
of a deeply-rooted temporal habit, a habit of ab- 
ject and unquestioning submission. There are 
BO many doctrines in every theology that it is 
quite possible to enforce the inculcation of one 
while ignoring or barely practising another, — 
maintaining at the same time the warmest de- 
votion for the religion itself, although so dis- 
torting its parts into undue prominence as to 
seriously endanger the equilibrium and indi- 
viduality of the whole. 

Calvin meted out grace with the ladle of 
predestination, while the warmer-hearted Ca- 
tholic eked out his heaven to the sufferers 
in Purgatory. The tinsel statue to which 
thousands bend the knee in the streets of 
Kome excites a smile of derisive pity in a 
Briton, who trembles at hell, and forms to him- 
self an idea of heaven just as the Komans do, 
and whose Bible is identical with theirs. His 
forerunners, the Druids, with their mysteries 
in oak-groves, the Danes and Saxons, with their 
human sacrifices and gods of blood and thunder, 
the thrift for the present and carelessness of the 
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future of his Norman ancestors — all these mixed 
characteristics in his blood form out for him 
from his Christian creed — when he gives his 
Sunday thoughts to it — a god not unlike the 
gods of his forefathers, a deity who has prepared 
hell for the souls of his creatures^ a sanguinary 
deity with an averted face, only to be appeased 
by the blood and tears, the anguish and death of 
his only son : a Grod who bestows heaven, when 
heaven is taken by storm, but who created the 
devil and his dwelling-place for the ignorant, 
the careless, and the evil. 

The religion of the Eoman is, on the other 
hand, a religion of flowers and incense, of chants 
and processions, of beautiful saints and incar- 
nate mysteries. 

The * Metamorphoses' of Ovid resembles the 
lives of the saints as closely as two expressions 
of the same people at different stages of theo- 
logic growth can resemble each other. The 
gracious, graceful way in which Italians incor- 
porate their god among them, appealing to the 
tenderest side of human nature by representing 
him as a helpless babe in mortal arms, is as 
strong a feeling in the sculptor who chiselled 
out the infant Jupiter on the arm of his nurse 
in the Campagna bas-reliefs as any inspiration 
which prompted a Raffaelle or an Angelo to de- 
pict the human maiden protecting her Divine 
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child above a GhriBtian altar. The dsemons and 
genii which guard Etruscan tombs are but early 
expressions of that devout mysticism which at a 
later age manifested itself among the same 
people in the saints and devils, the angels and 
archangels of Giotto, Orgagna, and Luca 
Signorelli. The Pontifex Maximus is no more, 
and Pio None reigns in his stead, under whose 
jurisdiction are nuns instead of vestal virgins, 
and altars with a represented sacrifice of blood 
and flesh, now that the fires are extinguished 
which once smoked in the ancient temples. 
These two men, this ideal Eoman and this ideal 
Briton, are both Christians, in the sense that 
they both believe in Christ and in the Bible. 
But neither can be Christian in the exact sense 
of the other, because each regards the Christian 
religion from a different stand-point, and be- 
cause their ancestry and surroundings, their 
education and their sky are widely different. 
Their Christianity is Christianity as far as the 
name goes, but here their individuality and their 
nationality step in, and so change their relative 
Christianity that it is abomination and a sin to 
the other ; the ideal religion of each being as 
widely different as are both, may be, from the 
conception which brooded in the mind of the 
Lawgiver as he gazed into the blue waters of 
the lake of Galilee and dreamed of the pure 
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future of his faith. The mind of the Eoman 
seizes on that part of the Christian religion 
most congenial to himself, incorporates it into 
his individuality, and elevates it to an article of 
salvation. The soft materiality of his loving, 
adoring nature sees the wherewithal of worship 
alike in the saint as in the Master, alike in the 
sandal of the saint as in the saint himself. But 
the Briton looks upon his religion as a bargain. 
He does not worship God because he loves Him, 
but pre-eminently because he wants to be saved. 
He worships only the God who can save him, 
and does not trouble himself with ramifications 
of adoration for God's disciples because they 
were His or because they loved Him. He gives 
his belief in exchange for his salvation, but 
further than this he will not go. His belief 
shall not be cheated — he is aggressively on the 
watch against being cheated — and if he should 
have reason for the least suspicion he probably 
takes refuge in a tii»orous unbelief. 

But alloYring these individualities, the broad 
features of the whole world's religion must' 
resemble each other, as the broad features 
of all humanity resemble each other; and 
the student who will be content to note 
these features should not marvel that their 
resemblance is so close when he remembers 
that as mankind has loved through all ages 
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in much the same manner, so it is not wonder- 
fiil that he should have believed through all 
the ages in much the same way too. For 
the most logical way to work at man's faith in 
the aggregate is to regard it as an innate con- 
stituent of the human mind, on a par with man's 
love and his fear. We otherwise must unreason- 
ably exalt some one part of mankind as recipi- 
ent of a revelation denied to another, while 
equally imreasonably and irreverently depreci- 
ating the power of a Deity who must, if the 
hypothesis of revelation be a true one, have 
been incapable of impressing His revealed 
truth on more than half His creatures. It is at 
least more reverent as it is more logical, to 
refuse revelation of God to any, and grant 
intuition of God to all ; that is to say, to recog- 
nize in the whole world an innate faith, an 
integrate condition of the mind which impels 
man to worship, which in civilized man is civilized 
and which in uncivilized man is uncivilized, but 
which is universal and has always been univer- 
sal, broadly marking man in the aggregate every- 
where. Then and then only does the Infinite 
take His place, not as an impotent Deity ful- 
minating to a chosen people in a nook in Asia, 
but as an Omnipresent God, turning the faces 
of all men upward throughout the whole world 
and from all time. 

c 
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Thus, alloYring for differences of race, climate, 
and civilization, the broad visible phases of reli- 
gion will be found over the whole world the same. 
G^iven a faith, given a warm belief in that faith 
— no matter what it be, — and its effects will be 
everywhere, and in all ages, identical. One uni- 
versal religious ardour hooted the Christian as 
he flamed in the gardens of Nero, left Hypatia 
dead among her dead Greek gods, drew the noose 
round the Catholics in the time of Elizabeth, 
drove the skilled Protestant artificers from 
France, and tore to pieces the missionaries in 
Japan, in Madagascar, in Central Africa. One 
universal religious ardour sustained each of 
these sufferers equally, — sufferers dying in so 
many places for so many antagonistic theolo- 
gies, martyrs bearing witness by their death to 
their truth ; for they died indeed for one, were 
animated indeed by one, a World's religion, 
of which these party denominations are but 
chequers in the stuff. This World's religion 
is the innate faith, the hankering after the Di- 
vine, which is sown equally among every mass 
of men, and which bears fruit equally in every 
mass of men. If the faith be in the man, what 
matter on what peg, e. y. theology, he hangs 
it? It will manifest the same intolerance in 
prosperity, the same fortitude in adversity ; it 
will bum or it will endure burning, among Jews 
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and Christians, among Mohammedans and Bud- 
dhists, in all sects and in all peoples. This can 
pledJd for no one theology^ but for all, and is 
only to be explained by altogether ignoring the 
extraneous theology, as these universal religious 
phenomena ignore it, and by carefully dissect- 
ing the innate faith, in which, without distinc- 
tion of theology, precisely the same religious 
phenomena demonstrate themselves. There is 
nothing new in theologies or in their pheno- 
mena, only because there is nothing new in the 
human nature which generates them. The three 
great characteristics of the Christian theo- 
logy,* the conception of three Persons united in 
one God, the conception of a divinely Virgin- 
bom Saviour, and the conception and personifi- 
cation of a Spirit of Evil, have been shared alike 
in most leading theologies. The mystery of a 
Triune God is common to most Eastern nations. 
The Hindoo Trimourti consists of Brahma, 

* " Les paroles de ce Lama thibetain nous ^toniiEiient 
^trangement ; Tunit^ de Dieu, le myst^re de rincama- 
tion, le dogme de la pr^ence r^elle nous paraissaient 
comme envelopp^s dans ses croyances." (L'Abb^ Hue, 

* Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet,* 
vol. i. p. 196.) 

"*Votre religion,* le Begent nous repeta sans cesse, 

* est conforme a la n6tre ; les v^rit^s sont les m^mes, nous 
ne diff^rons que duis les explications.' " (Ibid, yo\. ii. p. 
330.) 

c2 
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Vislmu, and ILudra (Siva),* one God in three 
Persons, three Persons in one God, neither after 
nor before the other : the principal of the many- 
Egyptian Trinities was that of Isis, Osiris, and 
the child-god Horusif Plato and the Druids 
taught a Triad ; and the seal of the Assyrian 
Sennacherib is engraved with a representation 
of the Triune God. J The study of the Assy- 
rian remains i& peculiarly suggestive of their 
ever-present idea of a Trinity, and the im- 
portance they attached to its reiterated inculca- 
tion. Their sacred symbols consisted of three 
tiaras, a trident,§ and three staffs ; their gods 
bear branches ending in three flowers ;|| the 
three-homed cap — sometimes surmounted by a 
favourite Christian emblem, the triple flower of 
the fleur-de-lis — is the emblem of divinity; 
while their winged bulls are a trinity in them- 
selves, representing the swiftness of the eagle 
by their wings, the might of the bull by the 
body, and the wisdom of the man by the human 

• " In these Three Persons the one God is shown, 
Each First in place, each Last — not one alone : 
Of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may he 
First, second, third among tlie Blessed Three.*^ 
*£alid&sa' (translated hy Mr. Griffiths), 
t Sir Gardner Wilkinson's * Ancient Egyptians,' vol. i. 
p. 300. 
X Layard*B * Nineveh and Babylon,* p. 160. 
§ Ibid, pp. 276-861. II Ibid. pp. 276-311. 
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head. Their altars also are triangular, resem- 
bling the tripod of the Greeks. 

The conception of a Virgin-bom God, a mira- 
culously-human Divinity, is as widely dissemin- 
ated as the conception of a Triune God. Mylitta, 
the " child-bearing goddess" of the Assyrians, 
the Anaitis of Persia, the Syrian Astarte 
" queen of heaven," Venus-Urania, the " mo- 
ther of the child," and, to bring the analogy 
closer, the Avatar of Vishnu, of the Virgin 
Maia, the miraculous twin-birth of the Mexi- 
can virgin Teteviran, — all these are univer- 
sal expressions of the universal wonder-seeking, 
wonder-creating character of mankind, which 
insists on hypematural marvels in its theo- 
logy. But on this head it is to the Egyptian 
theology that we must look in order to trace 
the closest analogy to the Christian theology. 
Osiris, the "Manifester of God and Truth," 
came upon earth for the benefit of mankind, 
was put to death by the malice of Ap6p, the 
Evil One, was buried, rose again, and became 
the Judge of the Dead.* The analogy is — acci- 
dentally of course — so close that the Fast in 
memory of Osiris' death was kept, according 
both to Plutarch and to Herodotus, on the 17th 
of the month Athyr, while the festival of his 
resurrection was held on the 19th, the mystic 
• * Ancient Egyptians,* vol. i. p. 331. 
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three days' space which elapses between the 
Christian Good Friday and Easter Day. Osiris 
also was worshipped as the Sun,* an attribute 
which cannot fail to call to mind the title of 
"Sun of Eighteousness " so often bestowed 
upon the Christian " Judge of the Quick and 
Dead." 

The third characteristic of the Christian theo- 
logy, the existence of a Spirit of Evil, is so 
well known to be a universal characteristic of 
all theologies that to enumerate the various 
names by which the Evil Principle is recog- 
nized would be altogether unnecessary, It is 
not extraordinary that such a belief should be 
widely disseminated, because some sort of ex- 
planation for sickness, death, evil and aggres- 
sive passions, war, famine, plague, and so forth, 
must nave been felt an absolute necessity by 
the constructors of all theologies. But it is 
curious to note that the Egyptian Satan, Ap6p,t 
is represented as the Great Serpent, under the 
feet of Horus, the son of Isis, — a conjunction 
bearing no faint resemblance to the threat in 
Genesis addressed to the serpent which tempted 
the woman, " The seed of the woman shall 
bruise thine head." J The hideous representa- 

• * Ancient Egyptians,* vol. i. p. 801. 

t Ibid. p. 830. 

X This and many other resemblances between the 
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tions of the Assyrian demon, that Evil Prin- 
ciple which is so characteristic an element in 
the Chaldean, and afterwards in the Magian 
theologies, (the Zoroastrian Ahriman also is 
known as Azhi Bahdka, the serpent,) the 
Sheitan of the Yezidis, the Manichean Satan, 
T— all these are the natural expressions and em- 
bodiment of that sorrow and sin which every 
theologian must find a great difficulty in ac- 
counting for in his scheme of Perfect Love and 
a Perfect Q-odhead ; and which every theologian 
not unreasonably endows with a personality, 
representing him as a living and actively mali- 
cious opponent to a loving and actively good 
God. 

The doctrine of Resurrection from the Dead, 
again, is held by most nations possessing a fixed 

Hebrew and Egyptian theologies are quite enough to 
argue a very close relationship of creed, even without 
the strong concurrent testimony of the Jews* long resi- 
dence in Egypt. The ark of Osiris was carried in Egyp- 
tian processions ages before the Jewish ark ceased its 
wanderings, and was overshadowed by the cherubim of 
the mercy-seat: Apis, the sacred bull, was the evident 
originator of the golden calf which excited the wrath of 
Moses; the very embroidery of the priests* coats and 
the Temple hangings, the singing men and singing wo- 
men, the system of priestesses, the Passover, the scape- 
goat, — these and a thousand others may be traced with 
the greatest ease to their prototypes in Egyptian religious 
ceremonies. 
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theologic system from the Koran* to the Zend- 
Avesta : t indeed it is in both far more clearly 
and forcibly advocated than in the Old Testa- 
ment : while the belief in the revealed charac- 
ter of the sacred writings of most theologies 
is at least as strong as any attached to the 
Christian Bible: for every syllable of the 
Vedas is held to be inspired,! every word 
of the Korah,§ every sentence of the Zend- 
Avesta. || 

But if the broad characteristics of the Chris- 
tian theology are thus proved to have had their 
prototypes from all historic time, it is equally 

* " One day God will call you from your tombs ; ye 
shall answer Him and praise Him ; the space ye have re- 
mained there will seem but very short to you." (* The 
Koran,' chap. xvii. ver. 22.) And again, " What thinkest 
thou ? If Thou give me respite till the day of resurrec- 
tion" . . . (chap. xvii. ver. 63). 

t -Dr. Haug, * Essays on the Sacred Language, Writ- 
ing, and Religion of the Farsees.' 

X Max Mailer's 'Chips from a G-erman Workshop,' 
vol. L p. 18. 

§ " Behold the Book of the Revelation given to thee." 
(*The Koran,' chap. ii. ver. 3.) ^This book has no 
other inventor than God : it is bestowed in order to con- 
firm that which was before it, and to explain the writ- 
ings which are of the Lord and of the universe. Of this 
matter can be no doubt." (* The Koran,' chap. x. ver. 
38.) 

. II Eran, das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris. 
(Dr. Spiegel.) 
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strange to note how nearly in minor details and 
more minute particulars every theology may 
trace out an analogy to itself in some other 
theology with the very name of which its warm- 
est devotees are probably unacquainted, and 
whose rites and ceremonies those devotees cer- 
tainly never either studied or imitated. The 
world's religion is but one, because human na- 
ture is but one. But human nature, though 
generating one vast religion which has many 
common characteristics, moulds and alters its 
religion to suit its own peculiarities of climate, 
race, and education, just as human nature, 
though usually covering its nakedness and feed- 
ing its hunger over the whole world and fi'om 
all time, has yet clothed and fed itself in accord- 
ance with its climate, race, and education also. 
Yet after permitting, and even seeking for, 
these variations, the student will wonder as 
he discovers how closely human nature in its 
theologic phase reproduces itself in all ages and 
climates. A heifer to Juno or a golden candle- 
stick to our Lady ; a hundred doves to Venus 
or " two young pigeons " in Solomon's Temple ; 
a little cradle hung by a would-be mother in a 
sacred Arab cavern, or the pilgrimage of a child- 
less great dame to our Lady of Loretto: all this 
is but the natural upturning of the face, the 
putting out of blind hands in the twilight after 
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a Divinity which, common to all humanity, has 
common effects. What matter whether you 
label your recipient of devotion Our Lady of 
Saragossa, the Caaba of Mecca, or Diana of 
EphesuB ? Their fabled origin is from heaven 
direct, they are all adored vrith the same adora- 
tion and asked for the same benefits. The halt, 
the lame, and the blind flocked to the shrines of 
Minerva and of Isis, hanging there their grate- 
ful trophies of votive feet and hands ages be- 
fore Notre Dame des Victoires, our Lady of the 
Deliverance, or St. John of ComposteUa laid 
claim to their homage or offered a cure to their 
affictions. Human nature adores with an equal 
adoration the toe of Buddha enshrined under a 
tope on the Ganges, and the thumb of St. Jude 
in a silver relic-case in E-ome : * Lidia, the scene 
of Buddha's life and death, was the Holy Land 
of China, a Holy Land to which thousands of 
pilgrims repaired centuries before the new tomb 
in Jerusalem was hewn; the degrading servi- 
tude, the excommunications, the severe pen- 
ances, the thraldom of the Brahmans were 
terminated by Buddha when they became un- 

* " The Bandchan distributes to his worshippers in re- 
turn for their ingots of gold and silver, rags of his old gar- 
ments, morsels of paper scrawled with sentences in Thi- 
betan or Mongolian, statuettes in terracotta.'* (Hue's 
*Travels,*vol.ii. p. 278.) 
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bearable, centuries before Luther rose and led 
out the people against Eome. There were 
"houses of holy women*'* in Egypt ages before 
there were yestals in Eome; there were scourg- 
ings in honour of Osiris,t and masses to entreat 
his mercy for the souls of the departed, J 
centuries before the knotted lash of the Trap- 
pist and the magnificent Catholic functions for 
the dead.§ There were altars, flowers, candles, 
incense, chants, processions, relics, statues, 
priests, acolytes, temples from all time, alike in 
Assyria, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Persia, and 
now equally common to Japan, to Islam, and to 
Christian Europe. The living in community, 
the unwearied devotions, the chastity, the asce- 
ticism, the flagellations, nay, the very rosary, || 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson's * Ancient Egyptians/ vol. i. 
p. 317. 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 297. J Ibid. vol. ii. p. 358. 

§ The Egyptian belief in a hell of flames and fire is too 
well known to need instancing here, except in proof of 
the intimate relation bet«reen the Jewish and Egyptian 
theologies. 

II " On ne pent s'empdcher d'etre frapp^ de leur rap- 
port avec le Catholicisme. La crosse, la mitre, la dalma- 
tique, la chape on pluviale, que les grands Lamas portent 
en voyage, ou lorsqu'ils font quelque c^r^monie hors du 
temple; Toffice k deux choeurs, la psalmodie, les exor- 
cismes, Tencensoir soutenu par cinq chatnes, et pouvant 
s'ouvrir et se fermer k volont^ ; les b^n^ctions donn^ 
par les Lamas en ^tendant la main droite sur la t6te des 
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all are universal, belonging to Gentile, Mus- 
sulman, and Buddhist alike. The very sym- 
bolism of the Christian theology cannot claim 
an originality which is denied its highest 
mysteries. Ormuzd, the supreme god of the 
Persians, is usually represented in a circle 
whence spring the symbols of a Trinity; the 
same emblems, the circle for eternity or one- 
ness, out of which grows a Trinity, are perpetual 
in the Assyrian hieroglyphs, accompanied oc- 
casionally by the All-seeing Eye of Asshur, the 
supreme god; the All-seeing Eye of Osiris is 

fiddles; le cbapelet, le c^libat eccl^iastique, les retndtes 
spirituelles, le culte dea saints, les jeiines, les processions, 
les litanies, Teau b^nite : ToiU. autant de rapports que les 
Bouddhistes ont avec nous." (L*Abbe Hue, * Souvenirs 
d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet,* vol. ii. p. 
110.) 

And again : — 

"Si la personne du Grand Lama nous firappa peu, il 
n*en fut pas ainsi de son costume, qui ^tait rigoureuse- 
ment celui des ^T^ques : il portait sur sa t^te une mitre 
jaune ; un long b&ton en forme de crosse ^tait dans sa 
main droite, et ses ^panics ^taient reoouvertes d'un man- 
teau en taffet^as violet, retenu sur la poitrine par une 
agrafe, et semblable en tout k une chape." {^Ibid. p. 101.) 

*' Au8sit6t qu*un bomme s'est rase la t^te et a revStu le 
costume religieux, il renonce h son ancien nom pour en 
prendre un nouveau. Si Ton demande k un Lama de 
quel pays il est, il repond : je n'ai pas de patrie, mais je 
passe mes jours dans telle lamaserie." (Ibid. p. 858.) 
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well known as an Egyptian sacred emblem;* 
it. was worn as an amulet, was painted on the 
mummies, and was always on the prow of the 
funeral boats ; the Maltese cross was a sacred 
Assyrian symbol, and the taUy the Egyptian 
eruoe ansata, not only denoted life and divinity 
in the hieroglyphs, but was on rare occasions 
bestowed on a king in token of the highest 
honour the divine gods could do a human 
being.f But my object being not so much 
to study the details of the world's religion as 
to indicate that such a study does indeed exist, 
in order that those whose learning is more ex- 
tended than my own may take up these threads 
and weave a perfect web of them,— it is unneces* 
sary to make a running comment of corrobora- 
tion which every instructed mind can equally 
well supply for itself. 

Briefly, the argument is this. Given any 
theology, given any nation accepting that theo- 
logy, and its effects, its working, its visible 
phases in the mass, its internal operations in 
the individual will be and must be identical, 
because human nature is identical, and religion, 
t. e. Faith, is part of human nature. It is not 
wonderful that the effects of religion in the in- 

• Sir Gardner Wilkinson's * Ancient Egyptians,' vol. 
ii. p. 127. 

t Ibid, vol. i. p. 277. 
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diyidual (and consequently also in the mass, 
tlie mass being composed of individuals), should 
be the same, because the mainspring is the same. 
With the same cause must be, broadly speaking, 
the same effect. But to reconcile such similar 
effects from such dissimilar theologies, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we ignore the many ex- 
traneous theologies, and confine our attention 
to the one innate universal faith. This faith, 
the one cause of which theologies are the many 
effects, is the Divine manifesting itself in the 
human, the inarticulate babblings of a man 
afber a G-od, whose presence he feels impressed 
upon him and around him. Ormuzd, Allah, 
Brahma, Jehovah, are but the one yearning of 
one humanity after one Divinity, a Divinity 
acknowledged under many names and in many 
places, but still one; this Divinity being the 
Infinite, the All-holy, the All-wise — ^in a word, 
the Superhuman. The petty measuring out 
and cataloguing of Infinite Divinity is neces- 
sary to finite humanity, which must invest its 
divinity with an esse and a name ; and because 
there are many tongues in many lands so must 
there be many names for one Infinity. And in 
that this Infinity — call it by what name you 
will — appeals in man to what it teaches is above 
man, the superhuman or Divine, it is reason- 
able that the effects of the superhuman ap- 
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pealing to the human should be identical over 
the world, even as the human is identical, and 
with the same broad differences. If we are 
content to accept this hypothesis of innate uni- 
versal faith, and to reject the divinity of any 
one theology, we shall not find it difficult to 
account for miracles, great purity of life, re- 
nouncing of the world, death for faith, and any 
other phenomena which have hitherto been ra- 
ther too much looked upon as proofs of the 
infallibility of a particular creed than as indi- 
cations of the infallibility of a general faith. 

Of these indications miracles are the most 
extraordinary, because they contravene settled 
atomic laws. And although many will be in- 
clined to deny the existence of miracles alto- 
gether, while others- will strenuously maintain 
the only but actual occurrence of them eighteen 
hundred years ago, others again laying claim to 
them as of every-day occurrence, — it is as impos- 
sible to close the eyes to the actual existence of 
certain hyperphysical phenomena called mira- 
cles, as it is to claim for any creed a single 
miracle which has not its equally authenticated 
duplicate in another. We are therefore con- 
strained by common justice either to admit that 
a supernatural influence does indeed emanate 
from all theologies, which would be to assign 
a marvellous sphere of anomalies and contra- 
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dictions to such a supernatural influence, or we 
must deny supernatural protection to any, and 
seek a cause for miracles elsewhere than in the 
creed. But if we set ourselves to consider the 
question as concerning one universal faith ex- 
ercised on many contradictory creeds, — that is to 
say, if we can once bring ourselves to allow that 
faith is a component part of the mind of every 
human being, while theologies are but pegs on 
which to hang that faith, — the question of uni- 
versal miracles becomes no more intricate than 
the question of universal willingness to die for 
a creed, or to renounce in its favour the beau- 
ties and pleaaures of life. For in that these 
phenomena are common to all active faith, and 
to the most opposite theologies, it is absolutely 
necessary that some hypothesis shall be evolved 
which shall account for them and yet which 
shall not fear to regard them as hypematural, 
and as savouring of the Divine, in so far as the 
Divine can be indicated by the abnegation of 
the human. For it is only by the abnegation 
of the human, by giving up this tangible body 
to death, this tangible flesh to torture, or hf 
contravening some settled physical law of na- 
ture that we can have absolute physical proof 
of the existence of that hyperphysical ultra- 
human force called Paith. And without abso- 
lute physical proof of an abstract hyperphysical 
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force, we are disposed not only to deny its power 
but to contravene, or at least to doubt, the very 
fact of its existence. Of such a force we can at 
first only judge by its direct natural effects, but 
given those effects and we have well-founded 
premises from which to argue a cause, and can 
thence deduce any conclusions to which logic 
will bring us. Miracles and martyrdom are 
two prominent effects whence we may safely 
argue a prominent cause, a cause which be- 
lieves itself divine, and as divine conquers and 
absorbs humanity. 

But, although a belief in the divineness of 
his particular theology is indispensable to the 
martyr, it is by no means necessary to us who 
argue from the fact of the martyrdom, not that 
the creed of the martyr is of God and the creed 
of his persecutors of the Devil, — for that were 
to condemn the Roman Catholics in the reign 
of Mary and to exalt them in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, — but that every martyr, be he Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, or Christian, dies, not for his ex- 
traneous creed but for the universal religion; 
not for Buddha, for Mohammed, or for Christ, 
but for the faith which is in him and his perse- 
cutors alike, which prompts him to die and 
them to slay. Looked at in this way, miracles 
are at least no more extraordinary thnn martyr* 
dom : nay, rather is it the more wonderful that 

D 
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the martyr shall renounce home, his warm hearth 
and tangible happiness, for an invisible re- 
ward in an invisible heaven, than that the faith 
which could deprive him of his life shall re- 
store him his eye or his hand. For miracles 
are worked by man himself, upon himself; that 
is to say, man's innate spiritual faith is brought 
to bear upon his body, and dominates it. As 
fear will cause deafness, as a nervous shock will 
remove dumbness, so will faith give sight to 
the blind and sound limbs to the lame. Por 
fear, surprise, faith, all are so many constitu- 
ents of the mind, each with the power of con- 
quering matter and actually transforming it. 
Suppose a dumb man pursued by a mad bull, 
and suppose the terror should restore the man's 
long-lost speech ; no one would insist that the 
bull was other than the extraneous agent of 
the man's interior terror, for fifty bulls would 
not give the requisite nervous shock if the man 
"himself were not afraid of them. Exactly in the 
same way, fifty theologies could not give a 
diseased man either bodily or spiritual health 
if he did not believe in them,* But the sudden 

* Could man's innate faith, as contrasted with his ex- 
traneous theology, be demonstrated more clearly than by 
bidding a Christian go pray in a mosque, or by setting a 
Mohammedan down in a church P Each theology is and 
remains the same, but the inverse position of the believers 
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fear or surprise which will restore or remove 
hearing or speech has never been known to re- 
store dimmed eyes or diseased limbs, because 
the replacement or healing of a mass of matter 
being a greater effect than the mere twanging 
back of a misplaced nerve, requires a greater 
cause. In the case of fear or surprise, you have 
only mind acting upon matter through matter ; 
that is to say, you have a substantial creation, 
be it a mad bull or a long-lost friend, which 
terrifies or surprises back your hearing or your 
speech. But in the case of a miracle worked 
by faith, you have mind acting purely and di- 
rectly and upon matter. Instead of your fear 
acting on the bull, and the two reacting on you, 
you have in the case of a miracle a mental con- 
ception acting immediately and directly upon 
you, that is to say, you have some powerful 
conception in your mind which acts upon and 
changes matter ; while in the case of restoring 
hearing or speech you have mind (fear) acting 
upon matter (the hearing or speech) by matter 
(the bull), instead of mind (faith) acting upon 
matter (the diseased eye or limb) by mind (re- 
makes each theology abomination to them. The pui'est 
theology is nothing if man does not will to believe. 
Thus is man's faith the active agency which accepts a 
passive theology; and thus is man the nohler, as the 
active must always be nobler than the passive. 
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ligiouB conception). For as mind is bound- 
less, because matter alone knows bounds, so 
must its agencies and creations be boundless. 
How boundless, therefore, may not be the effects 
of a boundless creation acting on the finite? 
Who may fathom the operations of mind when 
it is once concentrated and brought to bear 
upon matter ; who may limit the action of faith 
when its sphere is only bodily disease ? 

Thus regarded, no miracles — that is to say, 
miracles in the sense of giving sight to the 
blind, cleansing the lepers, and other pheno- 
mena of the same class — aro greater anoma- 
lies in nature than are all the authenticated 
cases of hearing and speech restored by some 
nervous shock. They are a higher and less or- 
dinary class of phenomena, because the concen- 
tration of mind and its separation from matter 
are rare. The mind and the body ordinarily 
run in couples ; but a miracle requires that the 
mind should be separated from the body, and 
then brought to bear upon it with the force of 
a battering-ram, thereby producing a radical 
atomic change in the physical condition. The 
mind must gather itself out of the body, and 
cast itself into the realness of a boundless be- 
lief. It must picture to itself the form, the 
benignity, the power, of the Healer, exactly as 
the person deprived of speech sees physically 
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before him the mad bull, or the friend whom 
he had never hoped to see again. But as men- 
tal phenomena are boundless and physical ap- 
pearances are bounded, in just such a ratio 
must be the results of such phenomena: the 
effects of a boundless and inexhaustible phe- 
nomenon being logically of a far higher class 
than the effe9ts of a phenomenon which is con- 
trolled and physical. 

Whether the raising of Lazarus was, inversely, 
performed by the power of the belief in Q-od 
which was in Christ's mind I am not prepared 
to argue, because cases of raising from the dead 
are of distant date, rare, and of dubious autho- 
rity, while cases of healed limbs and kindred 
phenomena are of constant and well-authenti- 
cated occurrence over the whole world. 

It is surprising how much evidence of real and 
radical atomic change — e. g, " miracles" — can be 
discovered by any one who in an honest and un- 
prejudiced manner sets out to look for it. The 
votive arms and legs which surround many fa- 
vourite shrines are not the sham offerings of 
a hypocritical people, a hypocrisy continued 
through generations and over the whole world :* 
they are the grateful tribute of the sick to the 

• Sx-voto ears, eyes, feet, etc., hung in the Egyptian 
temples, over the shrine of Isis, and above the altar of 
Minerva at Borne. 
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faitli which healed them. Hardly a parish 
church in Erance that has not its story of the 
paralysed straightened and the lame made to 
walk at its altar : hardly a simple curd in some 
distant mountain-Yillage who cannot count you 
on his fingers the mother of this and the daugh- 
ter of that who have cause to bless the shrine 
under his care. 

A ramification of this extraordinary condition 
of the mind ought to fulfil the promise, " And 
these signs shall follow them that believe, la 
my name shall they cast out devils : they shall 
speak with new tongues: they shall take up 
serpents : and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them: they shall lay hands on 
the sick and they shall recover." To the luke- 
warm followers of Christ these promises are 
void, because their faith is old and cold : it is 
left to the ascetics in Turkish monasteries, or 
to the wandering devotees of Hindustan, to see 
those tangible results of a living faith promised 
by the Pounder of Christianity " to them that 
believe." The fakirs under the influence of 
their religion suspend themselves by hooks run 
into their sides, and seem to feel no pain ; the 
dervishes in the solitudes of Turkey, the Lamas 
in their Thibetan monasteries, cut themselves 
during their wild religious dances, and the flesh, 
under the great mental tension, "bleeds very 
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little, and closes in a few minutes." Who among 
us would die in a holy ecstasy under the car of 
Jaggem&th; who among us would seize the 
red-hot iron which a dervish will hold un- 
scathed under the influence of the perpetual- 
beating gong, and incited by the wild tahleel of 
his brethren at prayer ?* 

* Hue's account of one of these fanatical miracles is so 
remarkable that I feel constrained, in spite of its length, 
to give it, as much in yindication of the text as because 
the paragraph itself is highly interesting, opening as it 
does a field of actual physical results of mental excite- 
ment — ^results which we are too apt either to shirk alto- 
gether or to set down as absolutely false and impossible. 

" Le Bokte (Saint) qui doit faire eclater sa puissance, 
oomme disent les Mongols, se prepare k oet acte formidable 
par de loAgs jours de jeihie et de pri^re. Pendant ce 
temps, il doit s'interdire toute communication ayec les 
hommes, et s'imposer le silence le plus absolu. Quand le 
jour fix^ est arrive, toute la multitude des p^lerins se rend 
dans la grande cour de la lamaserie, et un grand autel est 
^eve sur le devant de la porte du temple. Enfin le 
Bokte paralt. II s'ayance grayement au milieu des ac- 
clamations de la foule, ya s'asseoir sur Tautel, et d^tache 
de sa ceinture un grand coutelas qu'il place sur ses genoux. 
A ses pieds, de nombreux Lamas, rang^ en cercle, com- 
mencent les terribles invocations de cette affreuse cere- 
monie. A mesure que la rotation des pri^res ayance, 
on yoit le Bokte trembler de tous ses membres, et entrer 
graduellement dans des conyulsions fr^n^tiques. Les 
Lamas ne gardent bient6t plus de mesures; leurs yoix 
s'animent, leur chant se precipite en d^sordre, et la reci- 
tation des pri^ree est enfin remplac^e par des cris et des 
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Thus we are placed in one of two positionB. 
Either Q-od has forsaken Christianity to foster 
Islain (for the promises which in England are 
void are fulfilled in Turkey), or these mani- 
festations are not of G-od at all, but are uni- 

hurlements. Alors le Bokte rejette brusquement I'^harpe 
dont il est envelopp^, d^tache sa ceinture, et saisissant 
le coutelas sacr^ s'entr'ouyre le ventre dans toute sa 
longueur. Pendant que le sang coule de toute part la 
multitude se prosteme devant cet horrible spectacle, et 
on interroge le fr^n^tique sur les choses cach^es, sur les 
^Tenements k yenir, sur la destin^e de certains person- 
nages. Le Bokte donne k toutes ces questions des r^pon- 
ses qui sont regardees comme des oracles par tout le 
monde. Quand la d^Tote curiosity des nombreux p^lerins 
se trouye satisfaite, les Laraas reprennent avec calme et 
gravity la r^itation de leurs pri^res. Le Bokte recueille, 
dans sa main droite, du sang de sa blessure, le porte k sa 
bouche, souflle trois fois dessus, et le jette en Tarr en 
poussant un grand clameur. II passe rapidement la main 
sur la blessure de son ventre, et tout rentre dans son Stat 
primitif, sans qu*il lui reste la moindre trace de cette ope- 
ration diabolique, si ce iCest un extreme ahattement. Le 
Bokte roule de nouveau son ^harpe autour de son corps, 
recite h yoix basse une oourte pri^re, puis tout est fini, et 
chacun se disperse, k I'exception des plus d^yots, qui vont 
contempler et adorer I'autel ensanglant^ que vient d'aban- 
donner le saint par excellence. Ces c^r^monies horribles 
se renouvellent assez souyent dans les grandes lamaseries 
de la Tartaric et du Thibet. Nous ne pensons nulle- 
ment qu'on puisse toujours mettre sur le compte de la 
supercherie les faits de ce genre ; car d*apr^s tout ce que 
nous avons yu et entendu, parmi les nations idol&tres, 
nous sommes persuades que le D^mon y joue un grand 
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versa! physical results of a universal mental 
condition, exactly on a par with that mental 
condition called love, which equally produces 
physical results. But the results of faith are 
present, the results of love future ; the results 

r61e. . . . Ceux qui ont cette affreuse capacite Bont ordi-- 
nairement des simples Lamas, mal fames et peu esti- 
m^ de leurs confreres. . . . S'entr'ouvrir le ventre est 
un des fameux aie-fa (moyen pervers) que poss^dent 
les Lamas. Les autres, quoique du mSme genre, sont 
moins grandioses et plus en yogue ; ils se pratiquent k 
domicile, en particulier, et non pas dans les grandes 
solennites des lamaseries. Ainsi, on fait rougir au fer des 
morceauz de fer, puis on les l^che impunement, on se 
fait des incisions sur le corps, sans qu'il en reste un in- 
stant apr^s la moindre trace, etc. etc. Toutes ces opera- 
tions doivent 6tre pr^cedees de la recitation de quelque 
pri^re." (Huc*s * Travels,' vol. i. pp. 308-310.) 

Elsewhere, of another class of kindred phenomena 
which we have not space to consider, he says, " D'apr^s 
les renseignements que nous n'avons pas manqu^ de 
prendre aupr^s de personnes dignes de la plus grande 
confiance, il paratt certain que tout ce qu'on dit des 
Ghaherons ne doit pas dtre range parmi les illusions et les 
prestiges. TJne philosophic purement humaine rejettera 
sans doute des faits semblables, on les mettra sans balancer 
sur le compte des fourberies lamanesques. Pour nous, 
missionnaires catholiques, nous croyons que le grand 
Menteur qui trompa autrefois nos premiers parents dans 
le paradis terrestre, poursuit toujours dans le monde son 
syst^me de mensonge: celui qui avait la puissance de 
soutenir dans les airs Simon le Magicien, peut bien encore 
aujourd'hui parler aux hommes par la bouche d'un 
enfant, afin d'entretenir la foi de ses adorateurs. {Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 282.) 
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of faith created, the results of love creative. 
Thus faith and love are placed on one footing 
as being equally constituents of the mind, indi- 
cating themselves equally in the body and by 
the body. But the physical effects of faith are 
stronger and more wonderful than the physical 
effects of love, because the cause of those effects 
is stronger and more wonderful. For the cause 
which faith believes itself to spring from is God, 
while the cause of love is egotism. A man loves 
for himself and from himself, but he believes for 
GK)d and from Gk)d. Therefore, in proportion 
as G-od the cause is stronger than man the 
cause, so must the effects of that which believes 
its cause to be God and His advancement be 
stronger than the effects of that which knows 
its cause to be self and its advancement. It is 
not surprising that faith should heal the sick, 
when fear can restore the dumb, and love can 
create its own image. Bationally considered, 
the effect of one of these mental qualities is no 
more wonderful than the effect of another : ra- 
ther is it wonderful that faith, whose cause is 
presumptively God, should not further surpass 
in its effects the effects of all other mental qua- 
lities, the cause of which is actually and demon- 
strably egotism. 

And although this theory does indeed place 
all creeds on the same basis as any other of 
man's creations, it raises all mankind to one 
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level as equal recipients, seekers after, and de- 
monstrators of Q-od. He left no soul dumb and 
without light, for no mass of souls exists with- 
out a religion of some sort, a turning of the face 
upwards. But Q-od left it to His creatures to 
turn towards Him their own way — ^not miracu- 
lously but naturally, the dark darkly, the en- 
lightened clearly — onlyimplanting in them from 
all time, and over the whole world, the want of 
Him. Prom that want we argue His existence. 
YoT our natural economy is such that the pos- 
session of any mental force argues the posses- 
sion of a corresponding creation on which it is 
to be exercised. If we once grant faith to be a 
constituent of the mind on a par with our love 
or our intellect, it follows that as we have 
something to love and something to learn, so 
too we have Something in Whom to believe. 

That, from all time, the microcosm may be 
prognosticated from the macrocosm, and the 
macrocosm from the microcosm, are facts which 
cannot fail to impress themselves upon every 
student who can detach himself from the pre- 
judices and superstitions of his age, and can 
divest his mind of the too popular fallacy that 
he is " heir to all the ages," and consequently 
not only superior to the ages severally because 
he inherits their wisdom collectively (conjointly 
with thatwhich he evolves from himself) but that 
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in a measure they were created in order tliat 
they might indicate for his guidance the pitfalls 
in which they themselves found destruction. 
Undoubtedly some such moral may be drawn 
from the history of the ages, but their decline 
was an obedience to the same law which gave 
them birth and place, a law which is immutable 
and eternal, and which being physical, can have 
but an indirect moral influence. Nations, ages, 
and religions are but the consequent and ratio- 
nal wholes in which the individual man is the 
consequent and rational cellule. Of each, as of 
him, may be prognosticated a youth, an ado- 
lescence, a decay ; and they, as he, exercise an 
influence and have a certain special occupation 
in their widened spheres. Q-reece, Italy, Egypt 
are senile peoples, their best energies exhaust- 
ed, their powers of combination gone, babbling 
in a second childhood of the liberty and laws of 
their progenitors, feebly revolutionizing, feebly 
failing, feebly weeping, feebly bleeding with the 
slow black blood of age. But the philosophy, 
the superhuman love of art, the eloquence and 
grace of diction, of Athens ; the Eoman rigour, 
stem patriotism, and blind devotion to duty ; 
the wonderful order and political economy of 
Egypt have all done their part in the education 
of the world, as religions have done and are 
doing their part in the education of the world. 
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They have given us standards of art, of ora- 
tory, of legislation which we may take as models, 
but which we can hardly hope to surpass. But 
that we do not progress in the arts by no 
means argues a universal non-progression. The 
education of the world has passed from the 
artistic stage to the scientific stage, in other 
words, from the study of Effect to the far 
higher and more advanced study of Cause. If 
we can produce no more pictures and statues 
to which men bend the knee spontaneously be- 
cause they are divine ; if we have poor orators, 
poor poets, and poor legislators, we have great 
chemists, great geologists, great astronomers : 
we have discovered steam and electricity, we are 
learning the secretsof magnetism, we are fathom- 
ing the laws of molecular adhesion and of gravity. 
We cling no more to rocky coasts in timorous 
galleys, but we know the highways of the sea as 
well as we know the highways of the land ; we 
probe the sun and the stars, we sweep the heavens, 
and confidently argue the existence of worlds 
we have never seen ; from the earth under our 
feet, and from our very language we extract 
secrets of our origin and age ; steam bears us 
across continents, and electricity flashes our 
messages under seas. The education of man- 
kind is proceeding. Art did her utmost for 
him, and then gave him over to science, who is 
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schoolmistress for the nonce. How long she 
may rule, and who shall succeed her, it^is not for 
us to surmise. But so long as mankind learns, 
so long mankind must and shall exist. Theo- 
logians may thunder of judgments and destruc- 
tion, but by every analogy in nature, beginning 
with morning, noon, and night, and ending with 
the youth, adolescence, and decay of a great 
nation, we may draw the certain deduction that 
until man too has finished his appointed course 
he cannot die. As yet he is in his education- 
age : Science has him by the hand, and will not 
quit him till she has taught him all he is able to 
receive. He has, passed his childhood, it is true, 
but he is in extreme youth ; as yet he has done 
little more than learn the alphabet of science 
at his new teacher's lap. He has centuries of 
hard schooling to go through before his edu- 
cation is complete, centuries more of middle 
age to mellow the crude ideas and experience of 
his youth ; centuries more of silent weakening 
and decay. While man learns he need fear no 
extirpation, for all creation must run through its 
appointed seasons. He must pass through 
his adolescence, his seed-time, before he need 
tremble at his approaching decay. And with 
the wisdom of the ages on him and about him 
need he fear in that far-off time to which the 
years that are past are as nothing P 
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Spring, summer, autumn, and winter are the 
type of the progression of all things, a type 
equally of the atom, the microcosm called man, 
as of the great whole, the macrocosm, called 
mankind. It is remarkable how this progres- 
sion repeats itself, and how definitely its stages 
are to be prognosticated in nations as well as in 
that embodiment of a nation's spirit, its re- 
ligion. For religions also, like man and all 
man's works, run through their periods of youth, 
maturity, and decay. We who are in the mid- 
dle of an epoch can only judge its close by ana- 
logy with other epochs, but as by man we judge 
man, as by generalizing the peculiarities of other 
epochs we may learn to generalize and even 
to foretell the peculiarities of our own, so we 
have every right first to estimate the age and 
then to foretell the decay of this epoch, because 
no other epoch has been exempt from such de- 
cay. With Christians the wonders of youth are 
no more, a youth which receives the terrible as 
devilish, and the beautiful as divine ; the hot blood 
of intolerance has cooled to the calmer pulse of 
age, we have no faith willing to kill if even we 
possess faith ready to die ; the plenteous, lazy, 
easy days of the autumn are upon us; and with 
the autumn the full-fed, full-blooded limbs, no 
longer braced to the combat, are busy with 
granaries and sheep; the laurels are plucked 
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and on the brow, and the blood runs slowly in 
the veins. Every religion must have its four 
periods, as every man must have his childhood, 
youth, maturity, and decay. A springtime of 
gentle dews and refreshing rains, of sweet sun- 
shine and bursting buds, a time when men raise 
their heads and bless the good Gk)d who has 
given them this time of peace and growth in all 
things holy ; a hot summer with an angry sun 
and roaring storms, wherein men bum and de- 
vastate and fight, for faith's sake ; a fair, calm 
autumn, when the young religion ripens slowly, 
learning tolerance because its stormy summer 
made it strong; and a winter, when its hair 
grows white and it grows feeble, smiling 
serenely over its cold fields and hard, dry pas- 
tures — till the harsh winds of adversity blow, 
and the old god melts away, no one knows how 
or whither; and a new one grows into his 
place, fitter for the age, a little purer, a little 
more steadfast, a Kttle more enlightened than 
the lasfc. For if the world's religion progress 
not with the world's education, that religion 
must die. By a just and wonderful law of 
nature no religion can endure whose ideal is 
not higher than its age, because the object and 
purpose of a religion are the education, the en- 
nobling, the softening of its age. It is reason- 
able and right that when the education of the 
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age is ahead of the education of a religion, that 
religion must fall. After two thousand years 
of one educating and civilizing medium, it were 
shame either to the age or to the medium if 
the age had not outgrown the leading-strings 
very fit for it all those years ago. Contrarily, it 
is honour both to the medium and to the epoch 
that the epoch has outgrown and is outgrowing 
those leading-strings. For such outgrowing 
proves that the medium has done its duty, and 
that the age also has done its duty, — the medium 
by teaching, the age by learning. 

Viewed in this way, it is not wonderful that 
religions should succeed each other as nations 
succeed each other. If a religion is valuable 
not as a revelation to half a world, — for that 
were to contravene the power of an Almighty 
Q-od, — ^but as a civilizing and ennobling me- 
dium, raising man step by step nearer to the 
presence of Q-od, it is right and just that when 
man has civilized and ennobled liimself up to 
that religious ideal, and beyond it, when his 
learning is beyond his religion's learning, his 
science beyond his religion's science, that reli- 
gion's uses are no more, and it must die ; for 
justly-proportioned man should only adore 
with his soul what he can respect with his 
mind. A preponderance of this adoration over 
this respect produces an insensate bigot ; while, 

E 
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on the other hand, if the mind cannot respect 
and accept what the soul ought to worship, the 
result must be an Atheist. To obtain a real 
religion, the balance must be true ; the soul's 
adoration must run in couples with the mind's 
respect. If Science teaches us that many facts 
are ludicrous which a theology would have us 
accept as articles of faith, then down with that 
theology ! He does God honour who lends a 
helping hand to demolish such as this. It is 
old and useless, worse than useless, because it 
brings discredit on the God whose utterances 
it claims to be. Away with this ass braying in 
a lion's skin ! We, with our older eyes, are not 
to be deceived by the antics which in our child- 
hood passed well enough for actions befitting 
the monarch of the desert, while we owe to our 
own dignity and to His that we be no longer 
deceived, that we no longer seem to be deceived, 
by a resemblance which does as little credit to 
our full-grown credulity as to the lion's majesty 
and might. 

There are two conditions without which it 
has been hitherto impossible that any new reli- 
gion shall engraft itself upon mankind. The 
first of these is, that it must be suited to the 
age it dominates ; it must embody, or be capa- 
ble of contraction so that it shall embody, ex- 
actly the quantity of morality and civilization 
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wliich the age it springs in shall be capable of 
receiving and acting upon. No civilized nation 
ever received or generated a coarse and brutal 
religion, and, conversely, no coarse and brutal 
nation ever received permanently or generated 
a pure and elevated religion, for religion is a 
people's expression of a god, and not a god's ex- 
pression to a people. Man creates and moulds 
his religion to suit himself, his age, his needs, 
and his civilization, and will receive no religion 
which does not fall in with those requirements. 
The morality of Plato, than which a purer could 
not be conceived, fell, because Plato was ahead 
of his age and its requirements ; the religion of 
Mohammed rose because it was attuned to the 
minds and aspirations of his people. Chris- 
tianity in the thirteenth century spread over 
central Asia, and even throve in China* and 
Japan, but it died out and gave way to theolo- 
gies more in harmony with the tastes and civi- 
lization, the polygamy, the subservience, the 
paradise, of central Asiatics. Again, in Poly- 
nesia, Christianity can hardly have a more vigo- 
rous life imparted to it than at present flickers 

* " Ces Nestorins sont plus de trente mille demounos au 
dist empire de Cathay, et Bont tres-riche gent. Ilz ont 
eglises tres-belles et trea devotes auec croix et ymages en 
lonneur de Dieu et des Sains. Ilz ontdu dist empereur 
pluseups offices." (Le Livre de I'Estat du Q^rant-Caan 
[Qrand Khan], circa a.d. 1350.) 

e2 
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on by the aid of strenuous missionaries sent 
out for the welfare of the " poor blacks." The 
gods of the South Sea Islanders are twisted 
palm-leaves ; they have no conception of a world 
not bounded by their own coral rocks and peace- 
ful seas : how imbue them with the intricacies 
of baptism, regeneration, faith, works, predesti- 
nation, free grace, and so forth ? At present 
they accept the articles of faith they are bid- 
den to accept, because the bidders are nigh at 
hand; but to believe that when the pressure 
of missionaries is removed these people will be 
Christians, as the majority of English people are 
Christians, is to believe a contradiction to which 
neither nature nor history can offer a parallel. 
Man in the mass, or to such an extent as the 
mass is formed by the individual, receives his 
religion as it suits him, as it ennobles, as it is 
likely to educate him, and the characteristics of 
a people's religion must as a whole be found 
stamped with the characteristics of that people. 
The brutal savages of the wastes of Africa have 
a brutal and savage religion ; a god of blood, and 
strength and ferocity, always a conqueror, al- 
ways feasting and carousing, the ideal life of 
their own lives ; the agile hunters of the Ameri- 
can prairies have made to themselves a happy 
hunting-ground of elks and buffaloes, of green 
prairies and running streams, of swifb horses 
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and certain-striking spears ; therollicking heroes 
of the Valhalla were but immortal prototypes 
of the happiest ideal of the Norsemen ; the mas- 
sacres which savoured sweetly in the nostrils 
of Wodin and Thor, the sleek philosophy of 
the gods of Hindustan, — what are all these but 
the characteristics of each people creating and 
moulding that people's deities and its paradise 
after the highest and most fortunate types with 
which it is acquainted, or which it can imagine 
for itself? 

Thus the theology of a nation is as distinct, 
articulate, and characteristic an expression of 
that nation as is its government : when either 
sits too heavily, when either ceases to advance 
with the times, a revolution is the result. The 
Christianity of England is widely different from 
the Christianity of France; and that again from 
Spain and Italy; not because it is founded on a 
different creed and a different Bible, but be- 
cause each nation imbues its religion with its 
individualities of race^ climate, and education 
as clearly as its language or its form of govern-* 
ment are imbued by them. Not only does each 
nation stamp its own image on the religion it 
has chosen, but each radical change in that na- 
tion impresses a radical change upon its reli« 
gion. The Christianity of Victoria differs from 
that of Edward the Confessor, and both these 
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again from that of Henry the Eighth. The 
Thunderer who presided over the walls of Eome 
was a different conception to the curled amhro- 
sial Jove of the age of Heliogabalus. But the 
deity was the same Jupiter ; the minds of his 
worshippers it was, which, enervating, enervated 
their conception of him. And as a nation moulds 
its religion after its own best ideal, imbuing 
that religion with its characteristics, changing 
it as it changes, so, in a less degree, the in- 
dividual man stamps the religion of his nation 
with his individuality. Take, as an instance, 
the Jewish religion, because Christianity is so 
intimately interwoven with and built upon it 
that we who live in a Christian epoch have the 
closest opportunity of following Jewish reli- 
gious history and the influences which formed 
and changed it. TheT Gk>d of Abraham was a 
G^od of flocks and herds, a God to whom animal 
sacrifices savoured sweetly : the mind of Moses, 
impermeated with the mysteries and ceremonies 
of the Egyptians, reproduced a God of iharvels, 
a G-od who conjured water from the rock and 
wrapped a land in darkness : the warlike Ezekiel 
wrote of battle and the war-trump ; David, the 
king and captain, depicted a G-od of Hosts, a 
Lord of Armies mighty in battle, jealous, eager 
for vengeance; the lymphatic hysterical Jeremiah 
wrote a record of tears; and the Epistle of John 
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is of a God of love. Each of these master-minds 
whom we call Moses, David, John, left his im- 
pression of a Q-od upon the race and time he do- 
minated only to be effaced when a greater than 
he should arise ; but these various impressions 
are the impressions of many men about a God, 
not the impressions of one God upon many men. 
For the impression of one God inspiring many 
men must be single, while the impression of 
many men about a God must be diverse. The 
God who thundered for " An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth," is this the same God who 
said "Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you ?" Emphatically, no. But from 
all time men have yearned and hankered after 
a Divinity, and have produced a Divinity in ac- 
cordance with their conception of what He 
should be, and a Divinity in accordance with the 
ruling spirit and the amount of enlightenment 
of the age in which such men lived. In times 
of polygamy. He permitted polygamy ; in times 
of savage war. He ordained towns to be razed 
to the earth, and women and unoffending chil- 
dren to be ground beneath the harrow and the 
plough ; in times of growth and higher mental 
civilization. He indited the Sermon from the 
Mount. Is God accountable for such anomalies 
as these? Is this a God who contradicts and 
belies himself as he inspires, or men who err 
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while believing they depict that inspiration? 
Surely, it is more respectful aa it is more just 
to lay the blame on the believers rather than 
on the belief, to disparage man rather than God, 
to impute these varied characteristics to the 
time and the writer rather than to the inspira- 
tion and to the God. 

And if a reformer writes in a measure for his 
times, it is equally certain that the times will 
have no reformer for whom they are not ripe. 
Many good men and pure men have cast forth 
their schemes for a new religion, but if the 
times could not receive those schemes and were 
not ripe for them, they fell to the ground, as 
things must fall when the age will not make 
standing room for them. Thus, by an immu- 
table law of nature, all religions which exist 
must in their broad features be fitted for the 
age to the spiritual wants of which they ad- 
minister, or the age would reject them. Na- 
tions must have spiritual food fitted to their 
spiritual needs, or their blind instinct would 
refuse it, just as man must have physical food 
fitted to his bodily needs, or his stomach would 
reject it. Therefore, the very existence and 
preponderance of a religion are a proof that it is 
suited to, and agrees with, its epoch. There are 
always individual agitators in every society and 
when the society is weary of its religion, or when 
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the religion by reason of age can no longer be 
stretched to advance as the society advances, 
those agitators obtain a hearing. The cumber- 
some superstitions of the middle ages fell off 
when the time was ready and the limbs were 
strong which they had protected, and the young 
Church walked alone. True, Melanchthon, Eras- 
mus, and Luther struck the first blow at the 
swathing-bands which had once sustained the 
infant, and now restricted the child ; but if the 
child Church had not been strong and healthy, 
of what avail to it would have been the loss of 
its go-cart and its swaddling-clothes ? ' It must 
have sprawled inert, a thing for men to walk 
over. But from such catastrophes as these the 
blind instinct of a nation saves it ; it will reject 
a reform for which it is not ready. Luther, 
when the times were ripe, set the phcenix aflare 
in its nest, and a new Church flew from the 
medieval ashes. But had the times not been 
ripe, Luther would have been hounded to 
death, as Arius was. When the times are 
again ready, and that new Luther comes who 
shall bring science and reason to bear — as 
Luther brought thought and faith to bear — 
upon the massed-up fallacies of the past, exe- 
cration will overwhelm him, and fear will blind 
men to him. Woe betide him if he come before 
the age is fully ripe ! For as the child fears to 
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walk alone and requires blandishments and 
force almost to make it leave its mother's knee, 
so will it be in that day with mankind. He 
will cling to the knees of his old faith and sob, 
putting forth tender, unwilling feet on the 
rough hard road from which many of the lights 
shall be put out, and where the hands shall be 
struck away that until now sustained him. 
And only when the child has grown a man, and 
can look back to its tottering infancy under 
that old faith, — then so necessary to him, — will 
he reverence the memory of that new Luther, 
(for as yet he has no name) who taught him 
that his feet are his to walk with, and his eyes 
to see with. Only then will the reformer's 
name be revered for what he taught, for his life 
must be a struggle and his death an execration; 
only then will his work be esteemed at its true 
worth. Luther was cursed as a blasphemer, 
but this new Luther must be tenfold cursed, 
because his work will be to strike away much 
that is held dearer and more vital than the 
forms and ceremonies against which Luther 
strove. 

But there is a second condition without 
which no new religion has ever hitherto made 
to itself a place and an influence in the world : 
it must be persecuted. The first condition is, 
that the times must be ripe for it, the second, 
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that it must be persecuted. The blood and 
body of an infant religion is persecution ; for 
man sympathizes, looks, longs, and ends by 
incorporating himself; and the incorporation of 
atoms is mass, and mass is weight, and weight 
is strength, because it can defend itself. And 
that which can defend itself conquers sometimes, 
and obtains a name because it is triumphant, 
and so the new faith gradually arrogates to 
itself position and applause, which are usually 
identical terms with riches and numbers. How 
many would have remained ignorant of a Luther, 
had it not been for a Diet of Worms ? How 
many would have espoused the new faith but 
for the glorious incitement of those who per- 
ished at Smithfield, and whose names were one 
ominous growl upon a great nation's lips? 
How many in early ages pitied, fed, and then 
learnt the doctrine of miserable Christians wait- 
ing for that last struggle with wild beasts in the 
arena ? Who would have heard of the obscure 
trader of Mecca, had he not been forced to fly ? 
What new sects in our day rise at all, now that 
men are colder and leave them to die in their 
own shade? Swedenborg, Irving, Johanna 
Southcote made their temporary bubbles on the 
great sea of inanition we call our religion, and 
men watched them rise and watched them die, 
too lazy to lash the waters as their forefathers 
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had done, lest these bubbles spread, — as spread 
they must under such treatment. What were 
the Mormons till American intolerance forced 
them and their wives, their little children, and 
their cattle over a weary desert and rough 
mountains infested with savages, to an arid 
plain watered by a lake of salt ? Persecution 
gave them a faith in themselves which all 
Joseph Smith's revelations had not the power 
to instil. For a man never espouses his own 
right so firmly, never makes it so thoroughly 
his own, as when he finds it contested. And 
other people never see that right at all, pos- 
sibly, certainly never see it so clearly as when 
persecution forces its for-and-against upon 
them, together with the fact of its existence. 
This handful of worshippers in tailors' back 
shops, this offscouring of Welsh peasants and 
lean Lancashire workmen, were to many of their 
countrymen nonentities till their forced pil- 
grimage to the City of the Salt Lake gave them 
the renown which presently swelled a band of 
outcasts into a great and powerful municipality, 
a municipality of fighting men, fat cattle, rich 
fields, and many women. 

Persecution has two principal uses as re- 
garding a theology in the abstract. It con- 
verts a theoretical theology into a practical 
theology ; that is to say, it creates a theology 
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of doing and suffering out of a simple theology 
of being, whereby the theology gains in im- 
portance immediately, in proportion as the deed 
is more important than the thought, — thus be- 
stowing tangible substance on what was before 
a mental and intangible theorem. The second 
use of persecution to the embryo theology is, 
that it spreads the mere fact of that theology's 
existence. It is useful to the individual be- 
cause it engenders in him a belief in himself 
and settles him in his faith; because human 
nature loves fame, and persecution makes many 
men famous who otherwise might have lan- 
guished unknown and unnoticed in their cob- 
blers' stalls: while the mere fact that a man 
is known to hold certain articles of faith makes 
him iirm in that faith, that all may see it and 
judge how honestly and well he acts up to 
it, and also lest any neighbour, knowing his 
tenets, should catch him tripping, and he thereby 
bring reproach both on himself and on his sect. 
When a man's doctrines are not a matter of 
public comment or even of public knowledge, 
he may indulge in what deviations inclination 
or the times may dictate, with no other check 
upon him than his private conscience (which is 
not unseldom a tender and yielding guide), be- 
cause he has no fears of bringing public obloquy 
upon himself or his faith, the articles of his 
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own faith being unknown to the public. Eut 
when a man has once suffered persecution for 
his faith, its every tenet, nay, its every tittle, are 
a public accusation, and therefore public com- 
ment. 

Thus persecution, in that it first makes the 
existence of a theology known, in that it excites 
compassion for the persecuted, and not unseldom 
causes those compassionate ones to range them- 
selves under the standard of that theology, and 
in that it defines, strengthens, and stabilitates 
a faith that is young and tottering by drawing 
public attention to it, — persecution, if not in- 
dispensable, is at least a most necessary and 
useful method of advertising a young theology. 

What shall be said then ? If a new religion, 
in order to become engrafted, must first be per- 
secuted in order to recommend it to the few, 
and must be fitted to the age before it can be 
espoused by the many, which is the motive 
power in the acceptation of such a religion, 
G-od or the people ? 

Surely, the people. For if G-od were the 
motive power in the acceptation of a religion, 
why does He not give one religion, one language 
of Him, so to speak, to all His creatures, who 
must be equally dear to the Creator ? Could 
He, the Illimitable, who holds universe on uni- 
verse in the wondrous balance of space. He 
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who has gazed with infinite eyes on the millions 
of units that struggled and loved, and wor- 
shipped and died ages before our memory or 
our history were, — He who impermeates nature 
and dictates laws of whose precision in their 
magnitude one petty creation is learning the 
alphabet, — does this appalling "Wisdom, this fear- 
ful Force, reveal Himself by snatches to half a 
world and leave the rest in " heathen darkness," 
accursed because He ordained it to be ignorant 
and blind ? Could He, who in His wondrous 
economy has given no creature birth and place 
without providing food for the sustaining of a 
body which the theologians teach us is despi- 
cable and poor, — could He, through a careless 
disregard, have left the soul, which is immortal 
and therefore unspeakably more precious, with 
out sustenance and condemned to death, because 
He chose to leave it without light? Is this 
petty malice on a par with the wondrous and 
immutable might which sets the worlds rolling 
in their courses, which regulates the seasons 
and the harvest, and which gives an astounding 
organism to a microscopic fly ? 

But all difficulties are dispersed if, instead of 
blindly accepting this hypothesis of a partially 
revealed religion, we set ourselves to look for 
the evidences of a universally revealed God: 
not revealing himself in a nook to curse an un- 
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consciouB multitude, not favouring the few and 
ignoring the many, but a Gk)d whose traces are 
to be found among Assyrian ruins and in Egyp- 
tian tombs, on the banks of the G-anges as on 
the banks of the Thames : a God who is called 
by many names in many places, because there 
are many languages ; a God who has been one 
universal need in men's souls from all time, as 
bread has been one universal need for their 
bodies. We quarrel not that some men fill 
themselves with oaten cakes, while we have 
wheaten bread; neither let us quarrel that a 
religion which seems to us but chaff and bitter- 
ness shall satisfy the wants of those who cannot 
produce or support the sustenance we are wont 
to look upon as strong and sweet. The minds 
of men have from all time hungered after God 
as their bodies have hungered after bread, and 
each nation, according to its climate, its race, or 
its education, has made to itself its food in itd 
own way. How nearly resembling are those 
ways, and how close their relationship, it has 
been the attempt of these pages to delineate. 

Thus regarded, God as food for the soul, 
and bread as food for the body, stand upon the 
same basis, and that basis is, the necessity for 
them. Man would not desire bread if it were 
not necessary, and did not exist, for the sus- 
tenance of bis body; and he would not desire 
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Q-od if He were not necessary and did not 
exist for the sustenance of his soul. The 
economy of human nature is such that man 
possesses no natural desire without also haying 
within reach the means to gratify that desire : 
hence we may argue that as bread exists to 
satisfy man*s physical hunger, so Gh)d also^ exists 
to satisfy man's spiritual hunger. But this 
Grod is no Grod of holocausts, of hatred, of in- 
tolerance. God to primeval man, to the begin- 
ning of religions, is God and remains Grod, a 
supreme and holy essence which turns all faces 
upward, — ^until man steps in and re-names Him 
Churches. 

Man yearns for Gk)d, and tries to cross the 
great, perilous sea which lies between this 
world and the next, but man makes his own 
boat to cross that sea. Let him look to her 
wood that it be well seasoned, and to her joints 
that they be tarred, and then let him set her 
afloat, and weary and strain to reach the dim 
blue shore out yonder. The poor little craft is 
but a cockleshell of no immortal timber, and 
the waves are heavy and the storm is rough, 
but let the sailor fix his eyes upon the coast- 
line and steer bravely for it, and by-and-by 
he will see white cliffs and breaking surf, and 
yet later, green hills and wooded valleys. He 
who dwells upon that shore is no shipwright ; 
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for His works are perfect, while these great ships 
in which men set sail so confidently are very 
rotten, only landing their passengers on spars 
and barrels, in danger of their lives. To some 
that coast-line is but a fog hanging on the 
horizon, while others see no hope of land at 
all, only black boulders with the foam tossing 
over them, set in an angry sea. If Q-od built 
this great ship of ours, why did He leave the 
other half of mankind without a spar to cling 
to? He sets us upon the edge of that yawn- 
ing waste of waters we must all cross some 
time, and now and then athwart the mist comes 
to him who gazes, a glimpse of white cliff -and 
sparkling sea where all was darkness lately, till 
the strong salt breeze lifted the vapour for us. 
That is all. It is better to think there is land 
before us than that we must toss for ever 
singly on thiB waves. Eor what sea exists that 
is not bounded by a shore ? 
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